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"Conservation  is  a  state  of  harmony  between  men  and  land. 
By  land  is  meant  all  of  the  things  on,  over,  or  in  the  earth. 
Harmony  with  land  is  like  harmony  with  a  friend;  you  cannot 
cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop  off  his  left.  That  is  to  say, 
you  cannot  love  game  and  hate  predators;  you  cannot  conserve 
the  waters  and  waste  the  range;  you  cannot  build  the  forest  and 
mine  the  farm.  The  land  is  one  organism.  Its  parts.  If 
our  own  parts,  compete  with  each  other  and  cooperate  with  eac,, 
other.  The  competitions  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  inner  work- 
ings as  the  cooperations .  You  can  regulate  them — cautiously — 
but  not  abolish  them." 

(From  "Round  River — From  the  Journals  of 
Aldo  Leopold,"  edited  by  Luna  B.  Leopold, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953.) 
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After  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  surveying  land  boundaries  and  the  mcandersof 
rivers  and  streams,  BLM  is  now  engaged  in  a  large  project  to  determine  the  coastal  bound- 
aries of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.     This  aerial  photograph,  similar  to  thousands  more 
like  it,  dramatically  shows  the  complex  pattern  of  a  coastal  shore.     Resembling  the 
veins  in  a  leaf,  little  deltas  reach  into  the  marginal  sea,  making  it  often  very  difficult  to 
accurately  determine  the  line  of  mean  low  tide.     The  little  round  circles  visible  in  the 
picture  arc  "mud  lumps,"  a  unique  geologic  formation.     The  lighter  colored  areas,  re 
sembling  clouds,  may  be  shoal  areas  covered  by  only  a  fraction  of  a  foot  of  water.     ' 
this  picture,  one  inch  equals  about  one-third  of  a  mile.     For  more  about  our  coastal  boi 
arics  see  page  8. 
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OPERATION  MOONSTEAD 


Editor's  note:  The  folloxoing  selections  have  been 
taken  jronx  actual  letters  received  hy  ELM  over 
a  peiiod  of  more  than  15  years. 

Gentlemen : 

)  I  would  greatly  appreciate  details  on  the  cost 
and  procedure  of  staking  out  a  claim  on  the 
Moon  .  .  . 

Respectfully, 

Dear  Sir: 

\,  too,  would  like  fo  apply  for  a  laryd  c/a/m  .  .  . 
on  the  Moon   .   .   . 

Very  fruly  yours, 

Dear  Sir : 

I  wish  to  tile  claim  to  .  .  .  those  sections  of  the 
Moon  known  as  the  Sea  of  Conflicts,  Sea  of 
■^erenity.  and  Gulf  of  Dews  .  .  . 

\       Yours  truly, 

Oear  Sir: 

.  .  .  we  would  therefore  like  .  .  .  the  Taylor 
Grazir^g  rights  to  five  sections  of  land  on  the  planet 
Mars. 

We  would  also  be  interested  in  obtaining  the 
streetcar  franchise  on  the  Moon   .   .   . 
Very  truly  yours, 


Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  full  requirements  for  staking  a 
claim  on  the  Moon.     Also  the  maximum  claim 
allowed.     Any  taxes? 
Your  truly, 


) 


Dear  Sirs: 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  some  land  on  any 
of  the  planets  or  the  Moon  .  .  .  by  the  time  I 
finish  high  school  and  college  I  will  be  ready  to 
open  some  business  on  some  one  of  the  planets  .  .  . 
I  want  to  know  what  conditions  I  will  run  into  up 
there    .    .    . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dear  Sir : 

I  wish  to  apply  .  .  .  for  160  acres  of  land  on 
the  Moon  .  .  .  piefer  the  shoies  of  waterless  Mare 
X'risium  .  .  .  eventually  it  may  be  made  into  a 
'vice  artificial  lake.  .  . 

Very  truly  yours, 


Dear  Sir: 

.    .    .   I   wish    to   register   a   claim    on    the   planet 
Mars.      I  base  this  claim  on  the  fact  that  I  have 
studied  this  planet  very  thirly  with  telescope  and 
in  many  books    .    .   . 
Yours  truly. 

Gentlemen : 

I  would  like  information  about  buying  property 
on  the  planet  Venus  .  .  .  and  if  so  about  rates  .  .  . 
Yours  very  truly. 

Dear  Sir: 

.   .   .   land  on  the  Moon.      If  so,  please  send  me 
a  deed  to  five  acres  for  my  four  friends  and  I. 
Signed, 

Dear  Sir : 

Is  it  still  possible  to  Hie  homestead  claiuis  on  the 
Moon^.  .  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

^  ^  ^ 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Washington  25.  D.  C. 


July  1,  1958 


Mr,  Charles  A,  Smith 

Centerville, 

New  Mexico 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  In  which  you  asked  about  land 
on  the  Moon  or  planets. 

It  Is  not  now,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  possible  for  anyone 
to  make  application  for  or  obtain  the  rights  to  land  on  the 
Moon  or  planets  through  the  United  States  Government.  The 
United  States  has  as  yet  made  no  claim  to  any  territory  be- 
yond the  Earth.  To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  specific  pro- 
visions of  national  or  International  law  covering  Outer  Space. 

If  any  private  firms  or  Individuals  have  made  such  claims 
and  have  sold  or  granted  parcels  of  Outer-Space  land,  these 
claims  are  not  made  under  the  provisions  of  any  specific  Fed- 
eral law  or  territorial  claim. 

Until  there  Is  some  legal  basis  for  regarding  such  lands 
as  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  means  or 
method  by  which  they  may  be  officially  claimed  or  obtained  by 
anyone. 


We  are  pleased  to  serve  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 
BUREAU  OF  UND  MANAGQ1ENT 


A  RANGE  MANAGER 
LOOKS  AT  HIS  JOB 


by   A.    L.    ROHWER,   Manager,    District   OfFice,   Battle   Mountain,   Nevada,   BLM 


'■^^T^S^S." 


PEOPLE  sometimes  ask  me,  "What  does  a  man 
do  as  the  Manao;er  of  a  District  Office  with 
BLM  i'  What  are  his  responsibilities^  How  does 
he  do  it?    And  what  does  he  do  every  day?'" 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  records  of  one 
Range  Manager  and  his  staff  and  see  if  we  can 
find  out. 

The  District  is  called  Central  Nevada  (Nevada 
No.  6),  and  I'm  the  Range  Manager.  My  head- 
quarters and  home  are  in  Battle  Mountain,  a  small 
town  in  north-central  Nevada  on  U.  S.  Highway 
40. 

The  Central  Nevada  District  covers  an  area  of 
about  7,800,000  acres— that's  a  little  larger  than 
the  combined  areas  of  Vermont  and  Delaware, 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  thrown  in.  About 
94  percent  of  the  District  is  federally  owned  land; 
the  other  (J  percent  is  almost  all  privately  owned. 
Altogether,  it  stretches  north  and  south  about  190 
miles  and  runs  east  and  west  for  some  80  miles. 

Battle  Mountain  is  at  an  elevation  of  4,512  feet 
above  sea  level;  other  areas  of  the  District  are 
from  about  4,500  to  10,500  feet  elevation. 

Rainfall  over  this  range  land  area  of  central 
Nevada  varies  from  about  '2i/^  to  15  inches  a  year. 


How  much  is  fhaff  Well,  New  York  City  aver- 
ages 42  inches;  St.  Louis  has  about  38  ;  Los  Angeles 
about  141/2;  «iif^  Boise,  Idaho,  almost  ID/o.  Reno 
Nevada,  has  an  annual  precipitation  average  ol 
about  7  inches. 

The  grazing  value  of  the  local  range  lands  varies 
rather  widely,  depending  on  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, type  of  soil,  vegetation,  and  many  other 
things.  On  some  of  the  lands  it  takes  two  or  three 
acres  to  carry  one  cow  for  one  month.  On  other 
areas  it  may  take  a  square  mile  to  support  a  coui)le 
of  cows  on  a  year-long  basis.  And  some  of  the 
lands  are  just  plain  too  arid  to  economically  sup- 
port any  livestock.  Even  these  lands  are  impor- 
tant to  range  management,  though,  for  what 
happens  on  and  to  them  often  ati'ects  other  grazing 
lands  nearby. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  me  do  my  job,  t 
District  is  divided  into  27  parts  called  range  imii- 
These  are  mostly  smaller  areas  (such  as  a  drainage 
basin)   that  are  conveniently  defined  and  identi- 
fied. 

The  job  of  a  Range  Manager  was  spelled  out  in 
1934  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.     The  purpose  of  the  Law-  is  "to  stop  injury 


HIGH    GRASS    marks    areas    of    improved    range    management, 
production,  stabilized  soils,  and  reduced  erosion. 


Good    management   of   the    public    range    lands    means   good    livestock 
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to  the  public  grazing:  lands  by  preventing  over- 

tzing  and  soil  deterioration,  to  provide  for  their 

jerly  use,  improvement,  and  development, 
^and]  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry*'  depend- 
ent on  the  public  lands. 

It's  a  mighty  big  job.  And  an  important  one, 
too.  Altogether  it  involves  the  full-time  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  a  large  number  of  people — in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  in  other  Federal 
and  State  Government  agencies,  in  private  organ- 
izations, and  among  thousands  of  private  citizens 
and  public  land  users. 

The  Manager's  job  falls  into  two  categories,  the 
recurrent  activities  which  go  on  each  year  on  a 
seasonal,  monthly,  or  dail}-  basis,  and  nonrecurrent 
activities  which  are  those  which  are  on  a  job  as- 
signment basis,  and  when  completed  don't  usually 
yeed  to  be  done  over.  Recurrent  activities  include 
'ill  work  done  on  a  periodic  basis  such  as  yearly 
licensing  pf  livestock  and  rei)orts  on  the  trend  of 
range  conditions  as  they  are  observed.  On  a  work 
basis,  time  is  given  to  nniintenance  of  physical 
structures,  such  as  water  pipes  or  fences  which 
need  to  be  maintained  periodically.  The  fence 
itself  was  placed  on  the  range  as  a  nonrecurrent 
job  while  it  was  being  constructed. 

All  construction  and  certain  range  projects  are 
nonrecurrent.  There  are  examinations  and  in- 
vestigations which  are  nonrecurrent.  Our  ob- 
servation of  range  allotments  and  control  of  tres- 
pass goes  on  all  the  time,  though  sometimes  these 
Derations  are  on  a  project,  or  nonrecurrent  basis. 
I  times  a  range  count  needs  to  be  made  in  an  area 
thout  many  roads  and  where  the  accessibility 
is  quite  limited.  Checking  and  counting  is  all  in 
a  day's  woi'k. 

They  say  helicopters  proved  out  wonderfully 
well  on  land  surveys  last  summer.  I  wonder  if 
they  will  someday  figure  prominently  in  range 
livestock  counting?  The  glimpse  from  the  air 
gives  us  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  number  of  stock 
out  there,  but  if  you  want  to  read  a  brand,  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  still  by  horseback.  This  means, 
sometimes,  it's  necessary  to  get  out  during  cold 
weather  and  other  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
)  We  had  to  meet  the  attorneys  on  the  issues  of  a 
seeding  contract  fulfillment.  Some  knowledge  of 
law  would  help  here.  One  of  us  needs  to  go  ap- 
praise a  post  contract  sale  area — in  a  forester's 
jargon,  one  who  does  this  is  a  "timber  beast." 

The  newspapers  report  that  there  is  an  airi)lane 
down — the  Sheriff  tells  us  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
some  rescue  work  if  we  are  called  on.  Last  fall 
there  was  a  deer  hunter  who  caused  us  to  make 
a  four-day  trek — luckily  no  one  was  in  serious 
trouble.  But  very  well  could  have  been.  The 
snow  was  pretty  deep  in  places.  It's  a  good  thing 
that  we  have  equipment  with  which  we  can  go 
when  called  upon. 

I  see  by  a  memorandum  from  the  State  Super- 
Visor  that  we  are  to  have  a  range  management  con- 
Jence  this  month.     They  are  always  good  train- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


CATTLE  GUARD.  Cooperative  range  projects  provide  better  pat- 
terns of  range  use.  Costs  of  many  such  developments  are  shared 
by   the   Government   and   private   range   users. 


STOCK   WATERING  FACILITIES   constructed   under  BLM  supervision 
open    new    areas   to    grazing,   relieving    pressures   on   other   lands. 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  RESERVATIONS 


THE  reservation  or  withdrawal  of  public  lands 
lias  a  lonji  history  as  a  tool  of  Federal  land  man- 
a<xenient.  The  reservation  of  certain  lands  or  re- 
sources from  public  use  or  exploitation  i^redates 
the  American  Constitution. 

Early  in  the  Colonial  period,  the  special  values 
of  certain  timber  stands  were  recognized  by  the 
British  Government  when  representatives  of  the 
Kino:  cruised  the  forests  of  New  England  and 
marked  trees  suitable  as  ships"  masts  with  the 
broad  arrow  of  the  King's  estate.  Such  trees 
could  not  legally  be  cut  by  the  colonists  but  were 
reserved  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  King. 

In  1626  the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  Ordi- 
ance  which  recognized  tlie  "inconvenience"  arising 
from  the  depletion  of  local  timber  supplies  and 
provided  that  no  colonist  could  sell  or  export  any 
timber  from  the  Colony  without  the  permission 
of  the  Governor. 

A  Pennsylvania  Ordinance  of  1681  provided 
that  for  every  5  acres  of  land  cleared  for  farming, 
1  acre  was  to  be  left  in  standing  timber. 

One  of  the  Nation's  earliest  general  reservations 
of  lands  from  occupation  and  settlement  was  con- 
tained in  a  1783  Congressional  Proclamation 
which  prohibited  anyone  from  settling  on  lands 
inhabited  or  claimed  by  Indians  outside  of  the 
areas  of  the  then  existing  States. 

The  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  which  estab- 
lished the  basic  rectangular  public  land  survey 
system,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  general  res- 
ervation of  certain  public  lands  by  providing  that 
one  square  mile  (sec.  16)  of  every  township  in  the 
Western  Territories  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools.  This  Ordinance 
also  included  the  reservation  of  "one-third  part  of 
all  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold, 
or  otherwise  dis])osed  of  as  Congress  shall  there- 
after direct  .  .  ." 

The  principle  of  reserving  certain  public  lands 
having  special  public  uses  or  resources,  was  ex- 
tended in  1796  when  tlie  Congress  passed  a  law- 
reserving  lands  containing  salt  springs  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River.  These  reservations  were  modi  tied 
in  1800  w^hen  the  Govermiient  was  authorized  to 
lease  these  reserved  lands,  and  again  later  when 
these  lands  were  transferred  to  the  public  land 
States. 

Continuing  the  early  reservations  of  trees  for 


ships'  masts.  Congress  passed  the  Naval  Stores 
Timber  Act  in  1799  and  appropriated  $200,000  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  containing  live  oak  stands 
for  ships'  masts  and  timbers.  lender  the  Act,  two 
purchases  were  made  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  on( 
of  350  acres  on  Grover's  Island  costing  $7,500,  and 
another  of  1,600  acres  on  Blackbeard's  Island  cost- 
ing $15,000.  Other  such  forest  reserves  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  in  1828  and 
1831  for  naval  purposes.  The  interest  in  naval 
timber  reserves  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1897  with 
the  advent  of  the  iron  ship. 

The  first  large  scale  public  land  reservation  was 
made  on  March  1, 1872  wdien  the  Congress  set  aside 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  provided  for  the 
administration  of  the  park  area  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  type  of  more  general  land 
withdrawal  and  reservation  was  further  extende'^ 
in  1891  by  the  passage  of  the  law  which  authori/ 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Forest  ReseA, 
which  now  make  up  the  National  Forest  systeni. 

For  many  years  in  the  Nation's  early  history, 
the  authority  for  making  public  land  withdrawals 
and  reservations  was  not  clearly  defined  by  law. 
Some  of  the  early  reservations  were  established 
by  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  Others  were  created 
under  the  implied  powers  of  the  President,  who 
may  have  withdrawn  or  reserved  the  lands  by 
Executive  order,  or  by  other  less  formal  means. 
Early  reservations  and  withdrawals  included 
lands  for  military  posts  and  forts,  certain  min- 
erals and  mineral  bearing  lands,  and  other  ai'eas 
having  some  special  public  purpose  or  sigiiificance( 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  early 
land  withdrawals  and  reservations  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  primarily  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  the  reserved  lands  and  resources  to  non-Federal 
ownership  or  use  by  setting  them  aside  for  a  single 
use  or  purpose.  For  many  years  there  was  no 
means  by  which  the  lands  could  be  used  or  man- 
aged by  anyone — even  sometimes  including  the 
Federal  Government.  For  exam])le,  it  was  not 
until  1897  that  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of 
timber  from  the  forest  reserves  that  had  been 
created  since  1891. 

As  the  areas  of  public  lands  reserved  or  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  public  land  lawj 
have  increased,  more  and  more  efforts  liave  be.e^ 
made  to  ])r()vide  for  the  concurrent  multiple  / 
of  these  lands  under  the  terms  that  are  consistA 


1' 


with   the   primary   purpose   of   tlie    withdnnviil. 

'ms  trend  continues  today  as  a  fixed  goal  of  pub- 
jand  management. 

While  the  early  goal  of  actions  to  reserve  public 
lands  was  of  a  ''single  purjiose"  nature,  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  public  land  management 
today  is  to  provide  the  highest  level  of  balanced 
multiple  land  use  on  all  reserved  lands. 

It  is  now  an  established  and  recognized  fact  that 
all  lands  have  multiple  values.  For  example, 
virtually  all  lands  have  watershed  values,  even 
though  their  primary  use  may  be  for  some  other 
purpose.  And  grazing  lands  and  forest  lands 
have  important  wildlife  values  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  and  balanced  with  other  actual 
and  potential  land  uses.  These  concepts  apply  to 
both  unreserved  and  reserved  lands.  For  that 
eason,  multiple  use  management  is  an  everyday 
oal  in  the  administration  of  withdrawn  and  re- 
served areas. 

Some  types  of  reservations  and  withdrawals  are 
readily  adaptable  to  multiple  use  management. 
The  National  Forests  are  a  good  example  of  lands 
that  are  now  used  for  a  wicle  variety  of  purposes. 
Other  areas,  such  as  the  national  parks,  and  wild- 
life lands  also  incorporate  certain  multiple  uses 
when  those  uses  do  not  hamper  or  destroy  the 
primary  values  and  purposes  of  the  managed 
areas. 

Among  the  uses  to  whicii  public  lands  are  most 

often  put  are  grazing,  mining  and  mineral  leasing, 

•inting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  outdoor  i-ecreation, 

jng  witli  food  and  shelter  for  game  and  wild- 
ly. Many  of  these  activities  may  be  carried  on 
over  much  tlie  same  areas  at  the  same  time  with- 
out endangering  or  impairing  other  concurrent 
uses.  Certain  kinds  of  multiple  land  use  are  both 
authorized  and  encouraged  by  law;  others  must  be 
developed  and  balanced  through  practical  appli- 
cation of  tlie  principle. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  always  possible  to  accom- 
modate all  types  of  land  uses.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  adjust  certain  uses  to  fit  the  primary  goals  of 
management  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude some  types  of  use  or  disposition  entirely. 
These  provisions  for  multiple  land  use  are  being 
incorporated  directly  into  the  orders  withdrawing 
and  reserving  lands. 

In  addition  to  promoting  the  maxinium  multi- 
ple use  of  withdi-awn  lands,  there  is  a  larger  goal 
of  providing  consistently  balanced  land  manage- 
ment programs — by  reviewing  withdrawal  needs, 
applications,  and  uses.  Under  the  growing  de- 
mands for  the  Nation's  land  and  resources,  the 
needs  for  lands  in  withdrawn  or  reserved  status 
must  constantly  be  balanced  with  other  needs  and 
uses. 

The  job  of  balancing  land  witlidrawals  and 
uses,  and  ])i-omoting  the  multiple  use  goal  on  re- 
served or  withdrawn  areas,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
^)ortant  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 

Jement.     It  is  a  big  job,  and  one  which  requires 
i  cooperation  of  many  people.     In  doing  this 


job  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  carefully 
examines  applications  "  for  public  land  with- 
drawals and  works  closely  with  other  public  agen- 
cies to  keep  all  reservations  to  a  minimum,  to 
abolish  obsolete  withdrawals  as  soon  as  they  are 
no  longer  needed,  and  to  promote  the  broadest 
possible  concurrent  uses  on  these  lands. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  238  million 
acres  of  public  lands  in  various  withdrawals  and 
reservations.  These  lands  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  several  Government  agencies — the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  I)ei)art- 
ment  of  Defense,  and  others.  The  job  of  review- 
ing public  land  withdrawals  and  processing  new 
ai)plications  for  withdrawals  and  reservations  will 
offer  contimiing  opportunities  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  goal  of  balanced  multiple  use  land  man- 
agement on  these  areas. 

On  February  28,  1958,  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  will  have  an  important  impact  on  all 
future  reservations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, lender  the  law,  military  withdrawals  of 
over  5,000  acres  must  be  reviewed  and  a]>proved  by 
specific  act  of  Congress.  Testimony  before  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation  clearly  shows  that  one 
of  the  prinuiry  purposes  of  the  law  is  to  promote 
the  more  balanced  multiple  use  of  lands  with- 
drawn for  military  purposes. 

As  a  tool  of  public  land  management,  reserva- 
tions and  withdrawals  have  a  long  history.  They 
are  an  important  part  of  the  Nation's  public  land 
policies  and  programs.  Unlike  some  periods  of 
the  past,  however,  the  increasing  competitive  de- 
mands for  land  use  will  require  high-order  man- 
agement of  these  lands  to  promote  a  pattern  of 
balanced  land  use  consistent  with  the  i)ublic 
interest.  End 


The  mean  (average)  area  of  the  48  States  is 
fi2,96B  square  miles.  The  smallest  contains  1,214 
square  miles  (Ehode  Island),  and  the  largest  has 
267,339  square  miles  (Texas).  The  State  most 
nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  all  States  is  Georgia 
with  58,87b  square  miles. 


The  geographic  center  of  the  continental  United 
States  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Smith  County, 
Ivans.,  latitude  39°50',  longitude  98°35'. 


The  geographic  center  of  North  America  is  in 
Pierce  County,  N.  Dak.,  a  few  miles  west  of  Devils 
Lake. 


The  mean   (average)   altitude  of  the  48  States 
is  ap[)roximately  2,500  feet  above  sea  level. 


LOCATING  OUR  COASTAL  BOUNDARIES 


by  DONALD  B.  CLEMENT,  Cadastral  Engineering  Officer,  BLM 


THE  passage  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  in  1953  not  only  opened  the  way  for 
development  of  the  vast  potential  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  submerged  lands  on  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  also  opened  up  a  flood  of  new  survey  jobs  to 
be  done. 

After  the  passage  of  that  act,  steps  were  taken 
promptly  to  set  up  suitable  leasing  units  in  the 
areas  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  there  was  great 
interest  in  oil,  gas,  and  sulphur  development. 

Three  lease  sales  were  held  in  which  leases  were 
issued  involving  over  889,000  acres  on  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf  off  the  shores  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Those  leases  produced  over  $252  million  in 
revenue  to  the  United  States  from  bonus  bids  and 
first  year  rentals.  However,  a  fourth  lease  sale, 
which  was  scheduled  for  May  1956,  was  halted  by 
an  injunction  obtained  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
claiming  that  some  of  the  area  being  ottered  in  that 
sale  was  actually  property  of  the  State.  That 
action  led  to  proceedings  which  are  now  ])ending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States 
seeking  to  determine  the  extent  of  State  owner- 
ship of  lands  in  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In   decisions   rendered   in   1947   and   1950,  the 


Supreme  Court  held  that  the  United  States  had 
paramount  riglits  in  the  soil  and  resources  of  the/ 
seabed  lying  seaward  from  the  line  of  mean  low 
tide  oft"  the  coasts  of  California,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  The  principles  announced  in  those  deci- 
sions apply  equally  to  the  areas  ott'shore  from  the 
other  coastal  States. 

Following  those  decisions,  Congress  passed  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  on  May  22,  1953  which, 
among  other  things,  confirmed  and  vested  in  the 
coastal  State  the  title  to  the  seabed  adjacent  to  their 
shores  out  to  their  historic  boundaries,  but  in  no 
event  to  extend  from  the  coastline  more  than  3 
geographic  miles  into  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Oceans  or  more  than  3  marine  leagues  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  / 

In  section  2  of  that  act,  the  term  "coastline"  y\ 
defined  as  the  line  of  ordinary  low  water  alouj, 
that  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  open  sea  and  the  line  marking  the 
seaward  limit  of  the  inland  waters. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  was  passed  providing  a  means 
for  administering  the  resources  of  the  seabed  on 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  seawj\rd  from  the 
coastline  as  defined  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 


STABLE  COASTLINE  areas  make  easier  the  job  of  mapping  line  of  mean  low  tide. 
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Responsibility  for  administering  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  was  placed  with  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior  and,  by  dele<;ation,  much 
of  the  responsibility  has  devolved  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Manaji^ement. 

By  this  sequence  there  has  developed  a  need  for 
determining  the  position  of  the  coastline  as  de- 
fined by  law,  as  a  base  from  which  to  measure  the 
3  mile,  3  league,  or  other  proper  distance  into 
coastal  waters  in  order  to  Hnd  out  the  landward 
boundary  of  the  area  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  subject  to  administration  by  the  Federal 
'government.  That  boundary  also  marked  the 
jinit  of  the  State  jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mineral  deposits  in  the  offshore  areas, 
the  delineation  of  the  coastline  had  been  largely  a 
matter  of  interest  only  in  navigation  mapping  and 
charting.  Now,  however,  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  to  determine  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  jurisdiction. 

"While  the  immediate  need  has  been  confined  to 


sections  of  the  Gidf  Coast  and  Pacific  Ocean  where 
there  is  active  development  of  mineral  resources 
ortsliore,  the  potential  of  the  job  assumes  enormous 
dimensions.  The  coastline  of  continental  Ignited 
States  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  measured  in  steps  of  1  mile, 
has  been  estimated  at  11,936  miles,  of  which  3,642 
miles  are  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  That  length  un- 
doubtedly will  be  found  mucli  greater  when  shorter 
units  of  measurement  areem|)loyed. 

Essentially,  what  is  involved  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  line  of  mean  low  tide 
along  the  open  coast  and  of  the  line  marking  the 
seaward  limit  of  inland  waters.  Inland  waters 
are  considered  as  the  streams  and  bayous  flowing 
into  the  sea  and  certain  bays.  The  question  of 
when  a  bay  is  to  be  considered  inland  waters  and 
when  it  is  to  be  treated  as  open  sea  is  not  always 
easy  to  solve.  It  is  also  necessary  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  are  "historic  bays,"  which  are  to 
be  treated  as  inland  waters.  The  answer  is  that 
the  United  States  must  have  proclaimed  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


'AS   complicate    mapping   tasks.      Complex   boundary   lines     such   as   this   ore   typical   of   many   coastal   areas,   often   requiring   much   research   and 
e    »-"0    small    dots    at    the    ends    of     the   whitish   streaks   in   the   foreground   are   eastbound   boats. 
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GRAZING  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA 

Authority  to  issue  leases  to  Alaskan  Eskimos  and 
Indians  for  reindeer  grazing  on  public  lands  in 
the  Territory  has  been  delegated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

The  action  is  expected  to  foster  better  manage- 
ment of  domesticated  reindeer.  By  the  issuance 
of  regular  grazing  leases  the  natives  will  be 
granted  more  secure  tenure  on  specified  areas  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  on  an  economic  operation. 

BLM  expects  that  several  thousand  head  of 
reindeer  may  be  covered  in  the  first  dozen  grazing 
leases  to  be  issued  through  its  Fairbanks  office. 
With  the  reindeer  industry  reported  to  be  expand- 
ing, more  may  be  issued  later. 

The  primary  interest  in  reindeer  grazing  leases 
centers  on  and  around  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
north  and  east  of  Nome,  and  on  the  Islands  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Nunivak. 

Before  issuing  any  reindeer  grazing  permits, 
BLM  will  consult  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  assure  that  leased  areas  do  not  conflict 
with  wild  caribou  migration  routes. 

Reindeer  were  first  imported  into  Alaska  from 
Lapland  late  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
herds  thrived  and  the  Government  purchased 
approximately  200,000  head  under  a  1937  law. 
After  this  time,  however,  the  herds  declined  rap- 
idly and  became  almost  extinct  through  absorp- 
tion into  migrating  caribou  herds  and  depreda- 
tions by  wolves. 

As  the  result  of  predator  control  by  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  managing  the 
herds  the  reindeer  appear  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  are  now  estimated  to  number  approximately 
30,000  head. 
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SLEEPY  MOOSE  GETS  HELPING  HAND 

City  firemen  are  accustomed  to  extricating  small 
boys  and  even  cats  and  puppies  from  peculiar,  em- 
barrassing, and  difficult  situations,  but  it  remained 
for  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  evict  a  bull  moose  from  an  unfinislu 
basement. 

The  bull  moose,  considerably  angered  over 
whole  thing,  especially  his  own  clumsiness  in  fall- 
ing into  the  basement,  showed  a  tendency  to  wreak 
ruin  on  the  group  which  had  gatliered  on  the  rim 
of  the  excavation  to  ponder  what  to  do.  The 
matter  was  solved  when  Service  employees  arrived 
on  the  scene  with  an  ''anesthetic  gun"  and  from  a 
safe  distance  gave  the  moose  a  "shot"  whicli  put 
him  into  a  restfid  slumber. 

Eager  hands  powered  a  block  and  tackle;  the 
moose  was  hauled  out  of  the  basement  and  carted 
to  a  safe  place,  where  he  slept  off  the  sleeping 
potion,  and  then  headed  for  the  hills.  f 


RECREATION  POLICY 

Seci'etary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  has  ap- 
proved a  policy  statement  on  recreational  use  of 
public  lands  aclministered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  It  promises  special  attention 
toward  satisfying  Federal,  State  and  local  needs. 
Issued  by  BLM  director  Pxlward  Woozley,  the 
statement  defines  overall  ))rinciples  and  sets  up 
working  guidelines  for  future  use,  development 
and  disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  for  public 
reci'eation 


( 


The  Taylor  (xrazing  Act  provides  a  mechanis/ 
for  classifying  public  lands  for  their  highest  us\ 
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'->rior  to  their  disposal.     It  also  preserves  the  pub- 
's right  to  hunt  and  fish  on  public  lands  and 
jtects  a<rainst   unwarranted   interference   with 
iiieseri<rhts. 

The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of 
19i^H,  which  was  broadened  in  1954,  furnishes  the 
chief  method  of  applyinof  for  purchase  or  lease  of 
lands  for  recreational  use.  It  provides  for  appli- 
cations by  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  statement  explains  how  these  two  Acts  can 
be  employed  to  put  areas  to  recreational  use. 

"Suitable  sites  having  important  multiple  use 
values  which  should  be  retained  in  Federal  own- 
ership under  Bureau  administration,"  the  state- 
ment said,  ''generally  will  be  made  available  to 
State  or  local  agencies  by  lease  or  permit.  Suit- 
able sites,  having  little  importance  for  multiple 
)use.  ordinarily  will  be  made  available  to  State  or 
local  asrencies  under  terms  and  conditions  which 
insure  their  use  for  public  recreation  purposes,  for 
a  reasonable  period  as  provided  by  law." 

Mr.  Woozley  said  that  in  classifying  lands, 
BLM  will  duly  consider  recreational  values.  He 
said  ocean  coastal  frontage,  inland  water  fr(mt- 
age,  other  lands  of  manifest  recreational  value, 
and  attendant  access  lands,  would  receive  partic- 
ular attention. 

The  policy  statement  explains  how  BLM  will 

furnish  the  National  Park  Service  and  State  and 

local    agencies   with   the   information    developed 

lout  recreational  values  on  public  lands.     Sub- 

quent  classification  could  be  made  under  one  of 

the  Acts  mentioned  above. 

Two  BLM-administered  land  areas  are  covei'ed 
separately  in  the  statement. 

Western  Oregon's  O&C  forest  lands  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Reci'eation  and  Public  Purposes  Act, 
or  by  the  classification-for-disposal  provisions  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  But  BLM  does  have 
specific  authority  to  provide  recreational  facilities 
on  these  lands,  and  a  program  to  meet  such  needs 
is  being  worked  out  with  the  counties  involved. 
The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  does  not  apply  to  public 
domain  lands  in  Alaska,  but  the  policy  statement 
tells  how  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  withdrawn 
for  recreation. 


NEW  BLM  PAMPHLET  DESCRIBES 
MULTIPLE  USE  ON  MINING  CLAIMS 

A  new  BLM  pamphlet  called  Multiple  Use  on 
Mining  f'laim-'i — Some  Facts  and  Guidelines  for 
Miners  and  Mineral  Locators  tells  of  the  require- 
ments for  good  timber  management  practices  on 
mining  claims. 

Based  on  the  Multiple  Surface  I"se  Act  of  1955, 
ye  pamphlet  describes  how  miners  and  mineral 
ocators  on  public  lands  may  further  the  goals  of 


multiple  land  use  through  improved  timber  man- 
agement practices  and  wise  use  of  other  surface 
resources.  It  gives  a  list  of  ten  rules  of  good 
forest  and  range  management,  and  answers  a  series 
of  questions  about  how  the  1955  law  ati'ects  miners 
and  locators  on  public  lands. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  illustrated 
and  contains  16  pages,  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  "Washington  25,  D.  C,  at 
10  cents  each.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


SECRETARY  URGES  CAUTION  IN 
OIL  LEASE  SPECULATION 

Investors  should  be  cautious  over  advertisements 
soliciting  investments  in  oil  and  gas  leases  on  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
a  recent  statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
Secretary  Seaton  outlined  his  Department's  stand 
on  the  situation.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  had 
wi'itten  him  that  it  receives  numerous  inquiries 
from  the  public  on  oil  lease  promotions. 

"During  the  past  several  years,  numerous  ad- 
vertisers in  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  offering  for  sale 
to  the  public  federal  oil  and  gas  leases,''  Secretary 
Seaton  replied. 

"Generally,  they  offer  40-acre  oil  and  gas  leases 
for  $100.  The  public  may  be  lured  into  purchas- 
ing these  through  the  use  of  such  psychological 
boosters  as  maps  showing  oil  activities  in  a  par- 
ticular State.  Many  prospective  purchasers  can- 
not distinguish  between  development  and  'wildcat" 
drilling.  Contrary  to  what  some  of  these  adver- 
tisements imply,  only  a  few,  at  the  most,  can  be 
lucky  enough  to  'strike  it  rich'  blindly. 

"The  leasing  of  lands  desirable  for  oil  drilling 
involves  the  use  of  technical  skill  and  science  and 
required  the  investment  of  considerable  risk  cap- 
ital. Literature  reporting  oil  strikes  may  be  mis- 
leading to  the  average  layman  who  does  not  know 
how  much  time  and  effort  go  into  the  selection  of 
drilling  sites  and  the  determination  of  oil  and  gas 
programs.  Many  of  the  purchasers  of  such  leases 
lose  their  investments  therein  since  oil  explora- 
tion is  highly  speculative." 

Secretary  Seaton  pointed  out  that  "no  organiza- 
tion or  individual  is  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  solicit  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing persons  to  purchase  oil  and  gas  leases  on 
the  public  lands,  and  no  one  advertising  such  a 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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RANGE  MANAGER 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


ing  and  bring  us  up  to  date  on  procedures  and 
policies.  Hope  2  or  3  of  the  statf  get  to  go  to  it 
also.  About  the  time  we  get  ready  to  go,  we  might 
as  well  get  our  caps  set  for  a  job  of  plowing  snow 
that  might  come  at  any  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  grazing  season  this  year 
the  fee  will  be  19  cents  per  AI^M.  The  AUM  is 
our  standard  common  denominator  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  and  understanding  of  fees  and  other 
management  practices.  It  represents  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  cow  for  one  month  (animal  unit 
month).  We  will  try  to  contact  all  iisers  to  get 
their  applications  properly  and  timely  Hied  this 
year.  These  contacts  help  immeasurably  with  our 
job  and  I  believe  the  stockmen  welcome  our  visits. 
We  can  generally  answer  some  of  their  questions 
about  range  management  and  related  problems. 

The  Advisory  Board,  the  range  users  local  rep- 
resentatives, hold  their  animal  meeting  at  this 
time.  They  make  reconnnendations  on  the  au- 
thorizations to  use  the  Federal  range  and  give  the 
District  Manager  their  recommendations  on  the 
regulations  and  laws  for  which  the  Director  is 
responsible.  The  meeting,  in  effect,  is  a  confer- 
ence on  mam\gement  planning,  including  range 
improvements,  the  ground  floor  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  District 
Manager  presents  the  management  plans,  improve- 
ment programs,  and  plans  which  he  has  developed 
for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

The  size  of  the  livestock  units  vary  and  each  one 
has  its  own  problems  and  methods  of  operation. 
Our  sheep  operations  vary  from  about  2,500  sheep 
to  18,000  sheep.     Cattle  permits  run  from  a  few 
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head  to  about  5,000.  Their  authorization  foi- 
grazing  on  public  lands  is  covered  by  license, 
permit  on  a  yearly  basis.  A  representative  of  e! 
class  of  stock,  sheep  and  cattle,  from  this  DistriL^ 
along  with  the  wildlife  representative  is  selected 
to  meet  witli  other  representatives  of  other  Dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  who  in  turn  send  representatives 
to  meet  with  re])resentatives  of  other  States  to 
form  the  National  Advisory  Board  Council. 

We  have  a  call  from  one  of  the  units  that  1  or  2 
of  the  sheep  outflts  are  api)arently  over  the  boimd- 
aries  of  their  range  allotments  and  we  will  have 
to  go  check  up  on  them.  It  is  about  time  now  to 
keep  a  pretty  close  tab  on  the  driveway  and  stock 
trails  out  of  the  winter  range  going  to  the  shearing 
corrals  and  lambing  grounds.  There  is  always 
some  patrolling  and  range  use  supervision  to  do.     _ 

The  frost  is  going  out  of  the  ground  and  thef 
weather  is  getting  favorable  now  for  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  work. 

We  have  one  long  fence  contract  and  three 
others  to  be  done  through  cooperative  agreements, 
on  which  work  will  be  begun  early  in  April.  The 
conservationist  is  busy  making  a  survey  of  the 
actual  location  and  preparing  the  agreements  and 
budgets  before  issuing  a  contract,  and  getting  the 
job  done.  Setting  up  the  money  for  it,  keeping 
cost  records,  supplying  materials,  and  recruitment 
of  men  are  all  part  of  the  job  of  rebuilding  the 
Federal  range. 

There  are  some  range  allotment  lines  to  be  de- 
cided and  agreed  on  so  that  we  won't  have  tV 
mix  up  on  the  summer  range  that  we  have  had( 
some  of  the  past  years.  Those  neighbors  can  ge^ 
along,  and  it  seems  that  a  fence  often  helps  their 
relationship  quite  considerably.  Two  men  were 
hardly  on  speaking  terms  until  we  built  that  line 
fence  between  their  outflts.  Now  each  thinks  the 
other  is  a  good  fellow.  With  the  raise  in  fees,  we 
will  get  a  substantial  increase  in  our  Range  Im- 
provement funds,  too,  and  there  are  several  places 
we  can  solve  some  old  disputes  that  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  by  putting  in  some  good 
range  improvements. 

The  days  are  getting  longer  all  the  time,  but  it 
seems  as  though  we  can't  reach  all  of  the  country/^ 
we  need  to.  ^- 

Here  it  is  the  flrst  of  May  and  the  moisture  and 
growing  conditions  have  been  good  this  year,  so 
that  we  aie  now  anticipating  quite  a  serious  flre 
problem.  Looks  like  we'll  have  to  put  a  Vwe 
Control  Aid  on  at  the  begimiing  of  this  month. 
The  Fire  Control  Aid  can  help  one  of  the  range 
managers  in  revising  and  effecting  our  flre  control 
agreements,  equipment  contracts  and  per  diem 
Guard  agreements.  It  will  take  him  about  2  weeks 
to  get  over  the  District  and  to  review  our  jjrogram. 
We  sure  hope  we  won't  need  to  use  many  of  our 
l)recautions.  We  are  all  planning  to  take  the 
standard  flrst  aid  course — one  never  knows  when 
someone  might  get  hurt,  and  this  training;  may' 
save  a  life. 

We  have  been  busy  the  last  part  of  th 
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getting  student  crews  orientated  and  outfitted  to 

•<■  a  range  survey  party  in  the  field  this  season. 
B  going  to  require  two  men's  time  on  range 

/ization  and  establishment  of  transect  studies 
in  several  units.  Lots  of  technical  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  range  survey — it  is  good  training 
for  a  college  student  studying  range  management, 
too. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooi)era- 
tive  State  departments  held  a  meeting  with  us 
early  this  month,  to  arrange  for  the  joint  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  the  control  of  crickets 
and  grasshoppers.  "Working  together  we  can  get 
a  good  coverage  of  infested  areas. 

A  private  construction  company  called  to  ar- 
range for  a  permit  for  gravel  for  use  in  their  con- 
tract job  on  r.  S.  Highway  .-)().  We  liave  in  mind 
•n-aluating  a  deposit  near  their  construction  camp. 
Travel  involved  from  hei-e  is  about  125  miles  each 
way. 

As  a  committeeman  for  a  local  civic  club,  I  have 
been  requested  to  serve  with  the  town  and  countv 
government  agencies  on  a  mosquito  control  project. 
I  sometimes  wish  I  was  an  entomologist. 

We  have  another  big  range  fire.  July  has  been 
bad  so  far.  It's  a  lightning  strike  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Toquima's.  As  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  terrain  in  which  it  is  burning,  I  will  fly  over 
it  and  guide  the  fire  crews  to  it  from  the  air  by 
radio. 

This  air-to-ground  communication  certainly 
'•nplifies  the  fire  boss's  job  because  when  things 

I  working  right,  he  can  get  in  touch  with  each 

/ision  boss  almost  immediately.  This  fire  has 
I'uined  some  good  fishing  streams  and  Sage  Hen 
nesting  grounds.  Looks  like  we  will  need  to  put 
on  some  more  equipment.  It  seems  like  we  can 
always  u.se  more  equipment  on  a  going  tire.  I'm 
glad  we  have  a  good  equipment  man  as  our  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Superintendent. 

This  range  fire  suppression  business  can  get  on 
a  large  scale  in  a  pretty  short  time.  We  need  150 
men,  6  bulldozers,  and  2  motor  patrols  besides  our 
automotive  vehicle  for  transportation.  There  was 
once  a  fire  fighter  who  figured  he  had  worked  25 
hours  one  day  because  in  addition  to  his  regular 
_Jluty  he  worked  during  lunch  time  ! 

It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  get  about  5,000  to 
6,000  acres  of  crested  wheatgrass  seeded  this  sea- 
son. We  will  reseed  the  burned-over  area  first. 
That  should  help  the  range  unit  in  the  area  con- 
siderably by  relieving  some  congested  areas  which 
are  heavily  grazed  as  it  is. 

From  the  recent  circular  on  surplus  property,  it 
appears  that  we  can  get  another  bomb  service  truck 
for  fire  control  purposes.  They  are  just  the  ticket 
with  a  high  pressure  pump,  equipped  with  fog 
]iozzle,  mounted  on  them.    We  could  sure  use  one. 

The  contracts  on  the  seedbed  preparation  and 

seeding  of  the  San  Juan  and  Italian  Canyon  proj- 

cts  are  nearly  complete,  with  what  looks  like  an 

cellent  job.     About  all  we  can  do  now  is  look 

y»'ard  the  sky  for  moisture  to  bring  up  the  seed. 
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BRANDING    TIME.      The    modern    cowboy    may    drive    a    Jeep    buf 
many  of  his  jobs  remain  unchanged. 


If  it  turns  out  like  we  think  it  will,  the  forage 
produced  on  each  tract  will  be  from  4  to  6  times 
as  great  as  it  was. 

The  lambs  were  moved  off  the  range  at  weights 
up  to  80  pounds  and  the  yearling  steers  are  coming 
off  the  range  in  good  shape  this  year. 

A  Range  Society  field  day  has  been  planned  for 
a  trip  over  part  of  the  District  with  interested 
stockmen  and  agencies  represented.  In  the  past, 
these  trips  have  been  quite  successful  and  bene- 
ficial to  everyone  interested  in  range  management. 

The  first  frosty  nights  remind  us  of  the  winter 
ranges  again.  The  first  of  October  and  we  still 
have  lots  of  field  work  to  do.  We  now  have  re- 
quests for  three  new  wells  to  be  drilled  by  stock- 
men under  Section  4  Permit.  They  were  the  ones 
on  which  sites  were  approved  last  spring  at  the 
board  meeting. 

I  see  where  some  of  the  sheep  outfits  are  request- 
ing their  trailing  permits  toward  the  winter 
ranges  early.  I  believe  some  of  these  herders  just 
race  to  see  who  can  get  there  first,  then  the  strag- 
glers spread  out  and  get  in  trouble.  They  will  be 
pretty  close  before  November  1.  Deer  season 
opened  with  what  seems  to  be  pretty  fair  success 
the  first  week. 

It  is  time  to  winterize  all  the  equipment  again. 

The  economy  of  the  cattle  market  seems  favor- 
able— you  can  generally  tell  by  the  number  of  in- 
quiries about  ranch  outfits  from  prospective  buyers 
and  real  estate  men. 

We  went  to  the  winter  range  and  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  range  and  reached  agreements  and 
made  management  plans  involving  the  drilling  of 
one  of  those  new  wells.  When  conditions  are 
favorable  some  of  our  sheep  outfits  do  not  go  to 
water  from  the  first  snowfall  until  spring.  The 
last  drive  of  cattle  is  coming  down  Ralston  to  the 
Spanish  Pipeline. 

The  Christmas  tree  sales  have  shown  a  marked 
increase  during  the  last  week  or  so.  Three  con- 
tractors are  stai-ting  to  cut  in  early  Decembei-.  We 
will  have  contractors  from  California  and  Utah 
(Continueci  on  page  14) 
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this  year.  The  Pinon  Pine  tree  is  apparently  a 
premium  tree. 

I  am  serving  on  a  committee  to  head  up  and 
ph\n  the  Christmas  tree  cuttinjr  overniglit  trip 
for  the  Boy  Scouts.  How  those  boys  can  eat ! 
And  the  places  they  pick  to  sleep !  No  wonder 
boys  need  an  excursion  into  the  timber  once  in  a 
while.  I'll  bet  most  of  them  are  better  cooks  than 
they  were  when  they  went  out  there.  The  act  of 
cam])ing-  out  and  practicing  woodsmanship  is 
worth  a  lot  to  those  boys. 

More  timber  activity  includes  scouting  areas 
for  cutting  fence  posts.  We  have  a  contractor 
who  is  interested  in  cutting  about  3,000  juni])er 
posts,  so  we  surveyed  timber  stands  to  mark  the 
cutting  area.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  winter  pe- 
riod, we  are  cutting  down  on  o\ir  work  crews  and 
will  practically  cease  operation  in  the  field  until 
the  weather  gets  better. 

What,  then,  does  a  Range  Manager  do?  These 
little  sketches  covering  a  year's  work  show  some- 
thing of  the  wide  variety  of  jobs  and  responsi- 
bilities that  a  Range  Manager  has. 

Much  of  his  work  is  out-of-doors.  Sure,  it's  a 
healthy  life.  Few  cardiacs  here.  But  it's  a  big 
job  that  takes  a  lot  of  hours  every  day  doing  a  lot 
of  dilferent  tasks.  The  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  Federal  range  lands  calls  on  technical 
skills,  practical  knowledge,  and  a  big  measure  of 
sound  administrative  judgment. 

It  is  an  exciting  job  and  one  which  makes  a  large 
and  important  contribution  to  the  future  growth, 
development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic lands  and  resources.  End 
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world  that  a  particular  bay  is  inland  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  not  open  to  free  navigation. 

Along  much  of  the  coastline  the  line  of  mean 
low  tide  can  be  determined  with  relative  ease.  In 
other  areas,  however,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  great  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  making  that  determination.  In 
this  locality  the  slope  of  the  seabed  is  very  flat. 
A  difference  of  one-  or  two-tenths  of  a  foot  in  ele- 
vation may  make  a  dilference  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
the  jwsition  of  the  line  I  It  is  also  necessary  to 
take  into  account  any  islands  or  rocks  which  are 
above  ordinary  low  tide  but  submerged  at  high 
tide.  All  of  such  questions  require  individual 
consideration  alonj;  the  length  of  the  coastline. 


A  start  in  determining  the  coastline  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  has  been  made  in  conjunction  with  t^' 
State  of  Louisiana.    The  work  is  being  done  f  / 
aerial  photographs  taken  in  1954.    In  some  art 
supplemental   aerial   photography  with  infrared 
filter  has  been  found  necessary  to  accentuate  the 
limit  of  the  water-covered  areas.    Negotiations  are 
in  ])rogress  with  the  State  of  Texas  looking  toward 
the  determination  of  the  coastline  of  that  State. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  State  of  Louisiana  have  reached 
agreement  as  to  the  coastline  of  that  State  except 
for  some  very  difficult  areas  at  the  mouth  of 
Atchafalaya  Bay  and  around  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  those  areas  further  detailed 
studies  and  tide  gage  readings  will  be  required. 

In  the  work  along  the  Louisiana  coastline,  th(^ 
committee  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  since  that 
agency  has  responsibility  for  and  is  equipped  to  de- 
termine tide  elevations  along  the  coast. 

Maps  have  been  prepared  based  on  aerial 
photography  taken  at  or  near  the  predicted  time 
of  low  tide  and  correlated  to  existing  tidal  sta- 
tions. On  those  maps,  points  have  been  selected 
along  the  line  of  mean  low  tide  so  positioned  as  to 
define  that  line  with  very  slight  deviation  between 
the  selected  points.  The  plane  cordinate  position 
for  each  of  those  selected  points  will  be  determine'^ 
so  that  the  points  can  be  located  on  the  ground/ 
reference  to  permanent  stations  on  the  fast  laK 
If  desired,  the  course  and  distance  between  these 
selected  ])oints  can  be  computed  readily  to  aiford 
a  continuous  traverse  of  the  line  of  mean  low 
tide. 

Studies  are  under  way  for  determination  of  tidal 
elevations  in  the  complex  areas  along  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  in  order  that  a  determination  may  be 
made  of  the  position  of  the  coastline  throughout 
that  State. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  procedures  followed  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  modified  as  may  be  neces/ 
sary  to  fit  particular  localities,  will  be  employed  in 
other  areas  where  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  seabed  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  re- 
quire a  determination  of  the  limit  of  the  Federal 
and  State  jurisdiction. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  coastline  itself  does  not  solve  the 
problem  entirely.  There  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion which  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
how  far  seaward  from  the  coastline  State  owner- 
sliip  extends.  The  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  have  been  made  parties  to  that  proceed- 
ing so  that  when  the  Court  reaches  its  decision,  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  coastal  boundary  of  t>* 
United  States  can  be  settled. 
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service  or  oti'erin<r  such  a  .service  throii<rli  the  mails 
is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Government." 

He  also  said  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  apply  for  a  Federal  oil  and  <:as  lease,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  a<rent.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mineral  leasinjr  laws. 

In  195:2  the  Department,  throuj^h  its  Bureau  of 
Land  Mana<rement,  was  instrumental  in  havinj; 
a  jrrand  jury  investipition  initiated  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southei-n  District  of 
New  York.  Secretary  Seaton's  letter  explained 
that  "the  United  States  Attorney  was  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  'while  the  practices  engaged  in 
by  these  companies  might  be  unethical  and  while 
there  are  misrepresentations  in  their  literature, 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  predi- 
cate a  criminal  ))rosecution." 

Departmental  regulations  were  amended  in  1952 
to  discourage  the  connnercial  offering  of  40-acre 
leases.  The  amended  regulations  provided  that 
a  lease  for  less  than  640  acres  would  not  be  issued 
except  under  certain  circumstances. 

Secretary  Seaton  explained  "this  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  any  qualified  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation  or  unincorporated  association 
from  obtaining  a  lease  from  the  Government  up  to 


2,560  acres  and  thereafter  assigning  portions 
thereof  to  qualified  assignees.  AYe  cannot,  under 
the  law,  refuse  to  approve  an  assignment  of  lease 
where  all  the  regulatory  requirements  are  complied 
with  and  the  assignee  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease. 
Thus,  although  the  regulations  do  not  permit  the 
issuance  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  for  less  than  640 
acres,  the  advertisers  are  still  able  to  ofi'er  to  the 
public  4()-acre  tracts  assigned  out  of  larger  leases. 
The  requests  for  appi'oval  of  the  very  many  such 
assignments  have  increased  considerably  the  vol- 
ume of  the  work  of  the  various  land  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  the  backlog  of  its  other  important  phases 
of  mineral  activities. 

"A  holder  of  a  small-acreage  lease  could  defeat 
the  blocking  out  of  an  area  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, by  denu\nding  an  unreasonable  payment  for 
an  o])tion  or  assigiunent,""  Secretary  Seaton  wrote. 

"It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  devise  some  means  whereby  small  acre- 
age specidations  can  be  either  conti-olled  or  elim- 
inated." he  added.  He  said  the  De])artment  is 
considering  tlie  desirability  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit oil  and  gas  lease  assignments  of  less  than  640 
acres.  Any  such  legislation  would  necesarily  re- 
(luireexcej)tions. 

"This  problem  has  received  a  great  deal  of  study, 
but  no  final  solution  to  it  has  yet  been  reached,"  he 
wrote.  End 
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